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AUGUST 1933 


REFLECTIONS 


rELEVISION OF DARKNESS 


na ps if you see starlight on the horizon, 
Night burning splendor beyond darkness, 
If stealthiness of wind 

Furrows the loam, if warm walls treasure 
Wealth of the sun. 

May these things be! 

But I image disaster—it flowers 

In my brain. The condition of happiness 
Is a sickness prepared for others. 

Beyond is death, 

Unlike sunset. 


It is a shutout 


In you my death will live. 
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PENULTIMATE TOWER 


Voices of the seacliff (off the Irish coast 
Barriers which we have never encountered 
Wavespume in our eyes. 

Watchtower of the rock 

To guard the sea from land, what memories 
Are within you (as in me)? 

lading planetary horizons: 

The arbitary continuity of lives, 

Sporadic, seen as tenuous threadbare monotonies 
Beaded with occasional jewels. 

If we never go to Britain we will have been: 
Bright with foreign conquest, sunlight 

In our eyes and the wind a bold burnish 
That swept away all fears. 


JOURNEY IMAGINED 


The strife to live more fully permits no victory: 
Even the memory of youth is burdened with defeat 
And we wonder at myths of happiness 

Related in childhood. 

It was a lie we lived—deceit engulfed our years. 
The interludes of life were isolated. 


Countries left and loves foregone faded as memory. 


All anger could not move us, and we yearned 
For quiet valleys with bread and cheese, 
The simplicities of sleep. 


] 
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Vorman Macleod 


SQUAW TO THE ROCK 


Cigarets could never color their fingers 
Lithe as the cat-tail rushes on the river. 
The morning mist was a sudatory 
Under the sun, and their brows were cleansed 
Of the evening. 
They were soft-breasted as velvet 
And held the sunshine in their hearts. 
We knew, for we felt the warmth of their blood 
And knew it was strong with sunbeams. 
They were erect as splinters of rock 
And sharp—so hard to be played with. 
They held their silence like compositio1 
Of sandstone, and the surface was rough 
To smart. 
UPTOWN 


If impenetrable, the gauze of night is stained; 

Scabbed with age; beyond myriad. How many loves are 
lost 

In hotel bedrooms, how many marriage nights 

Are imprisoned with brass rails? Elevators 

Know different means of locomotion (and boys 

In buttoned uniforms are only mechanism 

They cannot change the gait of modernity) 

Singly so, we brighten our eyes for better moments; 

Night comes and is lost in fratricide. 


The locution of chance 1s a web we cannot tear, 
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And sleep a scale for our sight. 

The address-book was lost, and we were again alone 

In the fetter of the city; only memory to rely upon, 

We handicapped. The weakness of withered stealth 
Weathered our bodies. If we should meet at Times Square, 
With the news of the world like a race-track 

Lighted around a triangular building, 

Would you ask a cop a direction to travel? 

You with the bitter branch of your nose 

Bare, and your face averted. 


GROVES OF DEFEA' 


Her starvations were an inchoate expression 

Of her body; she hungered for she knew not what. 
It was governed by her experience, and set up 

Her need. I could not speak to her as wisdom does 
With the gamut of the years. We had followed 
Different destinies, and had been warped 

With different drouths and fired with suns 

Now unremembered. Her hands were cooled 
Because the frozen members of her thought 

Were incapable of contact. She had been conditioned 
By the transfusion of blood, and found 

No other human substitute was satisfactory. 

It was unkind that she had been mortified 

Of mythologies. Her parents had crippled 

Her limbs with exactions of turpitude; 
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Norman Macleod 


She could not free the train of her belief 
From the mysteries of childhood. Her growth 
Was arrested with sorrow, and she mourned 
Like a paralytic in the groves of defeat. 


EXILE WITHOUT RETURN 


The metropolis is faced with conflict. 

City light enfevered as a blow. 

The years we have lived 

Are lost in a sea of remembrance. 

In subways we have been 

Companioned by fear. 

We could not cry 

Because of tenseness in our throats, 

Buried in biood 

Close to the surface of bone, 

Seeping the marrow, 

Our nerves rapiers of pain. 

We iong for the mountains 

Cool with imagined strength, 

And again we would like to walk 

In the freedom of rain, 

(Our flesh deluged), uncaring for cold 

‘I hat would give once more 

A certain correspondence 

With heredity of race and the soil. 
Vorman Macleod 
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A LABYRINTH OF BEING 
LAMENT OF A FATHER-TO-BI 


We prayed our sleep 

might re-awake us 

deep night to deeper. 
Behold our sleep unmake us. 


Dark even in darkness 
rose that secret sleeper, 
shade of our fathers’ dust, 
he who is now our keeper. 


We lay in peace exhausted, 
calmed with each other’s need; 
we spent for heart’s delight 
and spent our living seed. 


We warmed the darkness through, 
we sought eternal hiding. 

Now if this child be born 

it is our own death, tiding. 


SONNE1 

This marriage has insatiable sad eyes 

which looking once, enough, are yet unsatisfied, 
needs must still peer until long peering priz 


mere peering priceless—vainglorying pric 
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R. P. Blackmur 


What devil’s here? It is the marriage knot 
our eyes, fast craven, crave us to untie, 
then see what’s tied, what’s not. Though gordian-cut, 


still devil tied, it snubs satiety. 


Look further, and there is no knot, because 
there never was one till we said it so. 
reciting a deft dozen of old saws. 

That devil’s absolute for action though 

| look again, immediate this, not far 


I am, she is; quick glance, caught breath: we are. 


SONNE 


Three silences made him a single word: 

the footloose lov r’s agony of eye, 

the heartfast husband’s peace; these joined the third, 
the straight silence of something about to dic 


that something else, no different, might live 





They sat in silence on their separate chairs 
knowing that silence would be positive 


when they should climb their nightly good-night stairs. 


He spoke it first. Is it ourselves that go 

from us? ourselves that to ourselves add up, 
because this child shall be, to zero? No 

(her voice was from a void that broke) we stop: 
we are not us; not dear and dear: we are 


to this child’s sun the silent morning star. 
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STRUGGLE-BREAD t] 


My friend, what brothers us in each?—I take, 

most mine out of the wordling worlds we bled, 

not life, but what is takeable, the dead. 

I say the dead. Things cannot sleep nor wake, 

nor grow nor lessen, upleap nor ever slack, 

q which have been changed between two selves. I said 

P the dead—what’s not but was. This struggle-bread, 
the pressed wafer of knowledge, this I break. 


I eat the past, the matter we have been, 

and so eat god, a fast; devour my part 

° ~ , 5 r , 

in you. Yet you’re untouched. You say that’s so 
of me?—my dead selves only you draw in 

your often eye and seldom smile? Live heart, 

we lag—we are ahead of all we know 





MY DOG MY WIFE AND MOST MYSELF 


Because the elm-tree buds are red 
in sunlight, yellow-brown in shade, 
I think not of a living thing 

my dog my wife and most myself 
but that I think of it as dead. 


Because the harrowed land is black 
and the wet wales ashine like flesh 
in sunlight, dull blue steel in shade, 
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this much | do expect, and hate, 
I shall be fertile so when dead 


fertile and indiscriminate. 







R. P. Blackmur 








R. P. Blac kmur 


FUSION 


If the strict urgencies resolve 


The molten flesh to finer grain, 
Its dubious substances dissolve 
Under the iron bite of pain. 


If the clean hungers break in halt 
The naked crystal of the soul, 


1] 
It wi 
Will 


require as epitaph 


\ rivet that will strike it whole. 
Should the wiser mind declare 

The nging mouth already gone, 

Phen truth will be the sharpened core 
Whi h the soft breast shall ( lose upon. 
And iron 


and clay will fuse and form 

\ creature whose unguarded side 

ls both invulnerable and warm, 

Who has been pierced and has not died. 


France 5 Frost 
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LAMENT AND A SONG 


THE MORTAL COMPANION 





What has pain given in return for this 
Long importunate lodging here in life’s 
Unwilling hostel of the flesh? 
What small requital given in return 
For love out-thrust and life’s five thresholds dark? 
What payment rendered for these knife-scarred walls, | 
For loud sound of the feet that shook 

Even the citadel of mind, and tread 

Heavy as iron or armored rock. 

Thudding the stairway and the narrow halls? 


A few words falling with a pleasant sound, 
New-coined and hard, but bearing 

Life’s oldest and most worn impress; 
Sound coins when bitten, tasting 

Faintly of wisdom, strong of death. 


Now they are gone. I am alone 

Who have desired this hour for many days. 

The small gods I have turned aside, and have forgotten 
The kind and empty chattering of those friends 

Who had so little in the end to Say 
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But said it often as the loud and high 
Clicking of locusts when the summer ends. 
And now there is neither wind nor cloud confusion; 
Red water cold with autumn nights 
Moves neither willow blur nor lily leaves that lie 
Bearing their arcs of mercury and amber light. 

O God, since the hours of life are straitened, 

Let this late hour be one 

Free of this mortal companion, undesired guest, 


Walking all life between me and the sun! 


AUTUMN SONG 


Once I thought earth held all answer, 
Held all strength men need live by ‘ 
Thought to live by sight of ash trees 
Burning copper in the sky; 

Thought the marshwort sign and symbol 
Of a great sustaining law 

He who ploughed a field of marshwort 
Blind and fit for beetle’s claw. 

Flower of fungus—graph of wisdom, 
Angels in a trumpet-pod, 

Lichen outweighed love and lover 


I lieroglyphs ot God. 


What are these things, 
Now your silence 


Bricks a wall before my eyes? 
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What are spikenard, spurge and arum? 
What is marshwort now? 


Sprigs of grass and shadow spattered 


Fit for rake and share and harrow. 





Gone is meaning, nothing matters 
Let the blindman plough! 
Te sephine WV. Fohpi 


WEATHER MOODS 


I am content, when the rain is steadily falling 
Loud on the roof in the dark, 

To lie alone 

Soberly thinking on the beaten faces 

Of ancient hill-top stone. 

I am content, for the roof is tight above me, 
The room is warm 

And the darkness has no eyes; 

But when the moonlight slants across my pillow 
Cold .. . so cold, 

Long-buried thoughts arise 

To whisper of the light and shade a willow 
Makes upon the margin of a lake, 

And loneliness becomes a bitter crying 

For what has been learned too late. 

Earl Daniel. 

















SUNG 





AT DUSK 
ASCENT 


They stripped my body of its dress, 
And, twisting tight my silken hair, 
They thrust a candle in my hand 

And sent me on a broken stair. 

1 blackn laps before, behind 
The wick that licks the gusty wind. 


The stones uneven were and steep; 
Their darkness chilled my fumbling feet. 
1 shuddered with each breath that shrived 
My swaying body of its heat. 
dbove the rapid wind’s repeat 
1 ny frightened pulses beat. 


More pale than ghost was I who climbe 
More pale than I the tallow flame 
That was bestowed on me to find 
The way the other dreamers came. 
Frail ghosts, frail ghosts, but wraiths in name 


Who upward creep the stars to claim. 


““The way the other dreamers came 
Oh, are you sure?”’ And voices spoke, 
“Breathe, unbeliever, of the air 

Yet pungent with their tapers’ smoke.” 


va 1 
IJ J 
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From unseen lips and hidden throats 
A surge of whispers curls and floats. 


“Keel with your feet the hollow treads 


Grooved deep by pilgrim flesh and bone.” 


“T cannot, for my feet are numb.” 
“Then kneel you on the trodden stone.” 
I kneel and, blind in kneeling prone, 

Make prayer, and think I pray alone. 


“And hold your candle closely down 

Behold the steps and scars they bear.”’ 

“How can I, for the wick is dim, 

And gusts of blackness cloud the air?” 
But while the dark looms everywhere, 
I seek and find the foot-marks there. 


BONDAGE 


We have lived, been more forgotten 
Than ever you will be 

We have lived, like you, remembering 
That you too were not free 


That for all the brilliant rustling 
Of pinions, and the sound 
Of a lifted mystic singing 
You could not leave the ground. 


Until all cords were broken 
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Laura Lee Bird 
You were not wholly one 

With the earth-forgotten mortals 

Whose being is the sun. 


AFTER DARK 


The windows open, mothy air 

Rests dark wings on my darker hair. 
One by one, the clothes I wear 
Drop wearily off. My body, bare, 
Perceives with many eyes the trees 
Che shadow-shrouded sleepy trees 
The poplar and the blood-black rose 
Whose shade, a drowsy languor, throws 
\bout each thorn, about each leaf 

4 shutting husk, a deathy sheaf 

Of silences no mortal knows. 


EVENING 


& 


\ whippoorwill sounds clear his evening ca 
The crystal stars all linger in a haze 
Of violets and fading blues and grays 


That rise in mists to veil the ending days. 


Here in the dusky stillness, 
My heart grows eerie cold. 
The dark will not come softly 
As this when I am old. 


Laura Lee Bird 
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THREE POEMS 
For Edith 
I 





Here by the unremembering river, 
watching the island trees in the wind 
and sudden flurries in the darkening 
water, saying the words: All this 
is ours, and here is our life together, 
this the sharp force of it, the keen 
hope of it—and the sun low by the hills 
and the river before us—all this ours, 
and there is nothing we can not do with it. 
i 
As for myself, 
my heart is carved from these things: 
fine blue veins in her temples, her 
hands firm, the smooth haste of her stride; 
and from all the small still secret things, 
and in the half-light seeing 
a blue shadow on the throat, and the delicate 
hairs on the curve of the arm 
softer than sun. 
My heart is carved from the warmth of her waxen ears. 
11] 
Together there is strength and purpos« 
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Fay du Von 


in the sweep of our life, 


and we have found dignity in it. 


| cry out, 
why must our ways be of bitterness, 
must our words be harsh 
and black on the tongue? 


why must we hurt each other? 


This is our heart’s ground, 
our place in the sun 
proud and together. 
Fay du Von 


KPITAPH 


Let it be written, when these mobile hands 

are rifled of their flesh and naked lie 

within the facile clasp of things forgot, 

she whom these served loved most the feel of things: 


the rounded bowl these fingers met about, 





the oval egg she treasured in this palm, 

the rich and heavy mealiness of earth 
sun-calloused on her thumbs; and having known 
the passion brooding in a suppled hill, 

how peace is carven on the scentless rain, 

now in the beaten silences of death 

seeks beauty emptied of impermanence. 


LoVerne Wilson 
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A BERKSHIRE SETTLER 
NOSTALGIA 

This land is lovelier than any dream 


I ever dreamed a !and could be; 
I make it mine now, and its hand 





Is on my heart to welcome me. 

Its hills are flowered; red and blue 

With berries, and its trees are gnarled. 

Beneath their fruit the brush is snarled 

With points of seedling pine-trees coming through; 
Its grass is long and riotous and pearled 

With morning dew. 

Delight drips from stone ledges her: 


But only 
This is not the land my childhood knew. 
| shall go always lonely 
Kor dune and darkest wood, and whitest sand, 
Nets floating in grey water, greyer skies; 
I shall be always lonely for that land. 
Here nothing starts within me to remember 
How hills were stripped and frosted in the fall 
And climbed in awe by a silent girl and boy, 
How death and grief came troubling to a child. 
This fruit will be as luscious in September, 
This land will be as wild 














Margery Mansfield 


Without the pain; 


So it is well that I shall not go home again. 


Gone, gone forever, is my father’s house, 

The forest felled and axed, 

The land so marred. 

The lightning leaps as wildly, but its flashes 

No more can show the heavens twigged and barred. 
So by that ax my memory is scarred. 


But here the wood forgives, returns with glee, 
Rejoicing in the softly dripping weather; 

O wilderness, we two return together— 

May | forget a stormy inland sea! 


EXPLANATION 


It is quite all right that I 

Should have traffic with the angels. 
Shame upon you, three-fold fie 

If you rise up to deny 

That my visitants are angels! 
Scorn upon you if you cry, 

**Who iS she X shelter angels?” 

1 am one who did not die 

When the storm struck. That is why 
| have such a right to angels. 

It is written in the sky. 


Margery Mansfield 
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THIS FOUNTAINHEAD 
TOWER OF GRASS 


Long enmity of part and part, 

Of strict mind mutinous under steel, 
Has leaned this spear upon my heart 
And clapped this armor at my heel; 
Some difference, wanting not for fuel 
Of truculent blood and warlike bone, 
Nursing a sword’s point, blue and cruel, 
On some primordial whetting-stone. 


In vain to cry the shape of laurel, 

The lilac star and plum cockade: 

Grow strong against this mortal quarrel 
And heap an April palisade; 

Seal, seal the green ephemeral tower 
That keeps me hostage here, who know 
How I am succored with a flower, 

How done to present death with snow 


WORDS FOR AN OLD WOUND 


Content you with this mummied bread, 
Or ease your anguished fast with rain, 
Lest grief, that sealed this fountainhead, 
Yield you your tears to drink again 
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Ben Belitt 


From wells as salt as this, the crock 

Can draw but gall for Laban’s daughter; 
Lay not your shoulder to this rock, 
Good Jacob—this is bitter water. 


Ben Belitt 


DAWN VIGIL 


Still half asleep, I sought the hill and found 
My vantage place, then stood a moment there 
To probe the wind for some familiar sound; 
But no vibration moved along the air, 

And I learned nothing that I did not know 


From the far east’s faint conglomerate glow. 


I asked the stars, what destiny awaits 

Beyond this dark incalculable night? 

And suddenly, incredibly, the gates 

Of morning opened to approaching light; 
Chen, somewhere near, a bird began to sing 
And my heart heard the whole world listening. 


Carl Fo An Boste /mann 
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SO ORDERED 


LEAVE THE TELLING OF JOKES 


Leave the telling of jokes to the tellers of jokes, 
And tales of seduction to men whose lechery 

Has granted them more of virtue than yours has; 
And leave the lonely club-room and the smoke 

Of idle cigars to those who love to smell 

The sulphur fumes that blow from out their hell. 


And come (I can show you the rock whereoff one fell 
Whose strong attractions made the masses weak, 
Masses who were strong, too strong to break 

Apart at the tread of a god’s advancing foot, 

Too strong to relinquish grasp upon the root 

Of evil in their cities)—come with me 

To where a sermon has becalmed the sea 

And listen with me to the dark emphatic rain 


FIDELITAS 


| feel sure that inexorable laws 


Control events for which we know no cause 


I am certain that infinite gain 
Accrues out of the suffering of pain. 


I] believe that the road that has no end 
Leads to the mansion of a certain friend 
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Merrill Moore 


| think that the last boundary of space 
Is only near a very radiant face. 


I am convinced that echoes of the word 
Fill the silence when naught else is heard. 


Dawn must be more than the herald light 


Of a golden orb, though inexpressibly bright. 


Che universe must cancel everything 
Not in dominion to the invisible king. 


Merrill Moore 


THE LIZARD KING HERE 


Having scraped illusion to the rind, 

There remains a desert death, a dry 

Oxidation of blood with sand to sate 

The lizard’s scaly tongue. For one shall find 
rhe Lizard King here, a creeping monarch 
Who gloats among the thorns. Strange that | 
Should venture from my custard cup and skate 
Towards heaven’s bright perspective, and with the sun, 
Sickening of sorrows, skid across the sky 

To drop silently. It 1s dark 

And truth is cold with emptiness. But when 
The stone has blossomed in a tender rose 

The sun and I shall rise and live again. 


Don Stanford 
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DUST 

I said, 

Being humble, 

What is there for me to write about? 

I may not aspire to the high themes 

Of the great. 





I said, 

Being very humble, 

I will write about dust. 

I went forth and looked at dust. 


Dust 

Swirling in endless garlands over a white road in the wind; 
Settling in deliberate silence on the unused furniture 
Of an old house; 

Little heaps of dust under shabby tombstones; 

Dropping multitudinously upon the earth: 

Rocks, trees, mountains, animals, people, palaces, nations 


Who am | 
That I should presume to write on the grandeur 
Of this terrible dust? 


Dolore Cairn 

















THEY SLEEP 


Chey close their eyes, the men with the gargoyle faces. 
They go to sleep, the women tattooed with cities. 
They go to sleep gently, the harsh and the evil. 


They close their eyes in simplicity, as always 


The birds of earth have closed their eyes in their feathers. 
The girls let down their hair, as always the mosses 
Upon the earth have loosened their hair at rainfall. 
They close their city eyes as if they were closing 

The unfeeling oriole eyes of the flowers. 

They shut their city eyes as if they were shutting 

Che natural sharp untroubled eyes of the Beast, 

The cruel and cool Seine-colored eyes of the Beast. 
They close their human eyes in their human faces. 
They lean their human bodies in rest and quiet, 

In peace, as if they could still be pure in evil, 
Unfeeling and natural, and cool and cruel; 

As if they had still the right to be the Lord Beast 

Or could do him justice, the great nor sweet nor bitter 
Nor good nor evil wanderer in the forest. 

As if on the earth, they lie on their beds and sleep. 


Helen Wolfert 
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THREE POEMS 


GETTYSBURG 


What is it to me? do you think I care 
reverence took this form to thank the dead? 


Tribute paid with so many loads of cement, 

bronze plaques stuck on the stones, and memories 
honored by a generation of the sons 

of heroes. 

The wind blows 

down the highway SEE THEBATTLEFIELDTHEY 
SATISFY across the ground where 

homage is an elevator 

taking up tourists to enjoy the view 

from the top (these looking down are also 
Americans)—strikes off to another place. 


On the monuments the sunlight pouring down 
is real; it warms: the soldiers felt it too. 

| had not thought even the sun’s lustiness 
could stir these acres any more. . . . Come on. 
Devotion’s last full measure has been paid, 
and long ago. Let’s get away from here. 


WHEN THE LIGHT IS GONE 


and the eyes 
seeking the tulips’ 








T. C. Wilson 


bright red, 
behold the sharp edges 
worn away, 


the flowers a part of the darkness 


It is then 
the trains calling and crying 
are closer, 
and the heart grows small in its 
singleness, 
watching the lights 
snapped on and 
off 


as the hours pass. 


Too easily impressed, 

the heart attains no 
indifference—it has not learned to 
stand apart from these things 
though they bruise it. 


Among the lights, the 
horns of passing cars, the 
boats loading and 
unloading, 

the idle talk of men at 
corner grocery stores. 
Secure 


in its own strength—a 
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dark mass that will not 
surrender to stars 
the night is a lesson in wisdom. 


SPRING MORNIN( 


The wind was sharp on our faces, 
over our legs—the 

ground hard 

under the spades. We could feel 


winter 
unwilling to give. 


The steel, streaked with 

blue clay and the 

raw scars the rocks made, 
uncovered a few bones—they 
must have lain here a long time. 
Some pioneer’s, probably, on his way to 
new lands 


westwards. 


Our two dogs 
sniffed hungrily at them a 
moment before we threw them 
back into the earth. 
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HE CONFRONTATION 
deem repose your right!” 
. Whirring and warm, 


] 


otles 


s tongue of light, 


ff of sand that starts a storm, 


1e drift of the cool dews. 


the heart’s deep lull, 


the lock shall lift,” it whispered, 
1 the flood, an ancient hull! 


the tips of trees dilate, 


senses and lean down 


stir, like a third estate 


a scene of brown 


“Here where the bald boughs, lunging, clear 
The air f unborn green 
Under those locking antlers, her« 
Where the sap discards its screen 
Che forest tingling with its heirs 
Feels, like an extreme-unction, small 


s scars commingling 


iwe innocence of that Fall! 


se compunction seeks a sign, 


pure sigh demands its meed, 
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Mild theorist of the condign, 
Whose million smiles shall salve this deed 


“When, in the Invisible Mender’s suture, 
Arachnid of the rankling edges, 
Incongruous Hope, binds past and future 
With a dissolving gut of pledges 


“Do you think to, by not harming, 
Attach me? Am I of female nature? 
Bond of your deasil arm 

My homeland’s the discarded date! 


‘I am the Sun-spot whose charred roses 
Leaven his prime—I am that Juno 
Fostering for war on the low clim 

The cretins of the Noon! 


“Before the fire and flood, befor: 
The smoking flax, the rain of tongu: 
Before the blue blood on the ax 
Sole Redeemer!—had sprung, 
“Before the Manichee, entire, 
Total I burned! I am the Light 


Exiled from the light, in whom 
The glimmer vests, after the fire 


“To climb, to crest the incessant soul! . 





Throned !—but a throne that reels towards dawn, 
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Collapsing on the crystal mole 


“( moon, chyle of the reflex powe! 


Under the smothering glass 


y 
| ternally from the dark tower 


| see the nt rdered princes pass 


: Wait of the storm-encrusted 
Che infra-red commands the door! 
Crawl, clutch at the sill 


“The heart was calm, the last wor 


An octave higher than the ears 


lash 


‘For I felt all—the fang, the 





The twisted wire behind the flash 











Lift up your roots against the floor 


Che head trepanned with flery fear 


Blackening as the smile blew out.” 





Bertram Higgins 


Where the bled crescent dips its horn. 


“Through the crass veins of their seducers 
Jerked metab hi ally, bandit d 
Where the diurnal well-being sluices 


‘rom the fermenting crimes of Man. 


villa, 


| Sald. 


My voice still plucks the conquering head, 


And heard the stifled shout, and saw 
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COMMENT 


BETWEEN THE LAKE AND THE RIVER 
HICAGO, no doubt, is the place to stay in during 
this season of our World’s Fair. To enter down the 
Avenue of Flags between Sears-Roebuck and Italy, to see 


the great bathosphere and stratosphere balls hanging in 
the high hall of the Science Building amid the tall names 
of great discoverers from Aristotle to Michelson, to follow 
bold dioramic operations in the medical section down 
below, to explore the first bare-board sleeping-car anc 
its latest luxurious progeny, to count the fiercely shining 
automobiles and their neat intestines all so grandly en 
shrined in proudly colored upward-shooting buildings, to 
play with children and marionettes in the Alice-in 
wonderland Enchanted Island, to eat a Montparnasse 
dinner in the frivolous Streets of Paris, to travel through 
Indiana’s past with Thomas Benton’s murals, to watch 
the great Science arc of columns kindle to blue and ros¢ 
at the Arcturus signal, and then drift for an hour in a 
gondola through still lagoons that trail waveringly the 
myriad lights of brightly colored towers—above all, to 
commune with the gods of art through the ranged galleries 
of the Art Institute—all this grand array 


f human 
triumphs, staged against the wide water-spaces of Lake 
Michigan and the deep infinities of the sky, all this is 
indeed the place to be and the thing to do this gala sum 
mer when the world is walking through our turnstiles. 
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All this is, for a brief half-year, a poet’s paradise, where 
he may compare and contrast the new and the old, and 
live imaginatively in that brilliantly polished future 
which flies toward the cowering nations today so rapidly 
on aluminum wings. 

But for a week—a single little quiet week in an other 
wise radio-active stay-at-home summer—here is one poet 
who slipped out from under the turnstiles and boarded a 
little stern-wheeler steamboat at Peoria for a trip down 
two great rivers. No more beautiful rivers in the world 
than the Illinois and the Mississippi, no rivers that water 
a richer country than these dark-fleshed woods and 
prairies, these cornfields and wheatfields and apple- 
orchards already growing heavy with their fruit. We 
were a University of Illinois group, mostly, who lived on 
the little steamer, and landed every now and then to 
explore the quiet river towns. And at each town we were 
met by a bright row of automobiles whose hospitable 
owners took us for long drives after some local historian 
had told us the pioneer history of his region. For the 
first time I was learning by geographical touch the feel 
and flavor of this southwestern part of my native state— 
never before had I boarded a river boat and steamed 
down and up-again on its mighty streams. 

Agricultural fertility and richness, in a rolling country 
that piled up high limestone cliffs now and then along 
the river’s edge, and lifted forests above them—no wonder 
the pioneers had longed to plow the dark earth of the 
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flowery prairies and take possession of the virgin soil. 7 
We explored Pike County, now only one-fortieth of the 2 
area it held when Zebulin Pike, the same who climbed 

Pike’s Peak, drew its line up to Wisconsin and Lake m 
Michigan and gave it his name. We crossed the Illinois ‘ 
in canoes with Father Marquette at Perrin’s Ridge, and 
later, by way of contrast, sped over the Mississippi on : 
the new Champ Clark Bridge, done in delicate arches of ¢ 
steel. We saw the two rivers meet—so gently—above 
Grafton, and some twenty miles farther on we saw the x4 
wide Missouri, tawny after its long journey from Montana, ? 
join forces with them to make the greatest river in the , 
world move southward grandly to the Gulf. We paused y 
at little river cities along the way and walked upon their ‘1 
bushy dikes, and heard tales of overflows in flood seasons, 

when four feet or more of water islanded the houses. 
We saw the lost site of Kaskaskia, the first capital of I 


Llinois, which the great river had swallowed long ago, 
pushing the pioneer officials and their precious records in 
land to Vandalia. We wandered thr ugh old Fort Gag: 
on the western bluff, the first outpost of white men in 
that vast “Louisiana” beyond the Mississippi; once the 
stately abode of French governors, then English, then 
American, until neglectful decades obscured and buried it, 





and the State of Missouri had to dig out its lost founda 
tions to enshrine it for us as a park. We drove beyond 
into the gently sloping woodsy Ozarks, where French lead- 
miners were massacred by Indians two hundred years 
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ago, where still today lead, zinc, nickel, cobalt, tungsten 
pour out of the rich rocks. 

An epic river, this of the great confluences. Beautiful 
beyond all telling as it flows along mightily through the 
fruitful lands. Here is the very heart and blood-beat of 
the nation, the rich center of its life. Full of heroic 
history is Illinois, the nurse and mother of great men. 
Marquette, Joliet, La Salle—those brave adventurers 
from afar, makers of trails through the wilderness, leaders 
of a slow struggling army of pioneers; and at last, after 
two centuries of struggle, Lincoln, Douglas, Grant 
what were the nation today without these! How could 
we live and hope without them, who have become the 
substance of thought and the stuff of dreams! 

Not only these heroes of our history have marched out 
of the river states into the wider world, winning men’s 
praise on the way until they loom larger than life on the 
streets of fame not only these men of action, but also 
certain recorders and dreamers have risen out of this 
rich earth to be taken possession of by the world. Mark 
l'wain, lover and searcher of the Mississippi—pilot on 
its big gilded boats when “‘beauty and fashion”’ travelled 
that way—has given us the river and its many-colored 
life in immortal books. (It gave me a thrill to hear the 
boatmen still calling “‘mark twain!” on our less important 
little steamer. Walt Whitman embraced the whole 
Mississippi Valley and the mountains beyond in the con- 


tinental sweep of his poems. Vachel Lindsay was born 
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and died in his beloved Springfield, reaching out from 
there, afoot and awing, to other states and towns, and 
even to the Orient and the countries of dream. Edgar 
Lee Masters grew up physically and spiritually in the 
Illinois river country, and his Spoon River names are still 
on the old cemetery headstones. Carl Sandburg pro 
claims himself, talking to the prairie, ‘‘one of your boys,” 
for in childhood he worked and played on an Illinois 
river farm. Much of the richest, most indigenous litera 
ture we possess is the fruit of this central-valley soil 
between the great lakes and the great rivers, literature 
which makes the Victorian New Englanders seem pro- 
vincial, the more recent New Yorkers myopic and irritable, 
the South over-glamorous and eloquent, and the Far West 
a bit strident and glittering. 

Much of the greatest literature we possess—and is not 
Lincoln the greatest artist in words of them all? His 
deeds, the whole Civil War, would mayhap grow dim in 
men’s memories except for the words he uttered which 
can never be forgotten. It may be praise for Illinois 
that her sons are too great for a single state and must 
soon become national property and citizens of the world. 
The state, the whole Middle-West, is obscured by the 
larger aspects of their fame. We are perhaps too modest 
in asserting our prior claims. We get little that we ask 
for in politics—even pure drinking-water for one of the 
world’s great cities is denied us, and a waterway to the 
Gulf is begrudged. We hear no word of gratitude for the 
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statesmen and poets we have given to the nation. Chicago, 
the beautiful and brave, is slandered vociferously in the 
ears of the world. 

So I will go back to the great Century of Progress 


show, and muse upon the hazards of fate and fame on the 


shores of my incomparable Lake Michigan, more lovely 
than any river | have seen. Perhaps her waters will be 
cobalt blue and her skies at the horizon rose and gold. 
And sailing out into her coolness at sunset, | will gaze at 
the many-colored candles of the wonder-city which, for a 
single summer, is lighting our way toward the future of 


the world. H. M. 
REVIEWS 


PENGUIN IN MOSCOW 


Eimi, by E. E. Cummings. Covici, Friede, In 
Out of “plain downright honest curiosity: that very 


greatest of all the virtues”, a penguin-Dante visits 


Moscow panacea Negation haven of all (in life’s name 


Deathworshippers’’—and has written a droll book. In 
his “enormous dream” about the proletarian fable, the 
main proficiency is the spry-slow suave quaintly-toddling 


selfsufficient imperviousness to weather. “Eros wins; 


always: ... ecstasy, triumph, immeasurable yes and 
beautiful eX} losion. 5 That is to say the book is 
g marvelously whirls and 


large poem. ‘“‘The whole thin 
} 


\ 


rreme whirl is made of subsidiary, different 


this total sul 
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’ 


timed yet perfectly intermeshing, whirlings.” “(if he had 


been playing a fiddle i had been dancing” may express it; 
though with dancing, various arts, sports, and sciences, are 
entwined—drama, painting, taxidermy, logic, interior 
decoration, ballistics, tailoring, landscape gardening, 
tumbling, music, poetry, wire-walking, flying, swimming, 
fencing, calligraphy, typography, and the art of the car 
toon. 

Style is for Mr. Cummings “‘translating;’’ it is a self 
demonstrating aptitude for technique, as a seal that has 
been swimming right-side-up turns over and swims on its 
back for a time—“‘killing nears in droves slaying almosts 


massacring myriads of notquites”: “the worm knocks 
loud’’, “‘sit/ the bum said’’—with numerous finds in the 
. 


realm of unconscious bourgeois obnoxiousness: “eye 
buleev money rules thith woyl”’ ... “wen uh man’s 
gut thad bright gole thing in his fist, he’s strong.” This 
pluck-the-duck, scale-the-fish 15th century appetite for 


1 


aliveness equivalent to a million trillion musical light 


years, results in some effects which are as much better 


than those in The Enormous Room (the germ for these) as 
Viva is an improved vagueness and judicious anonymity 
over most of what preceded. And the typography, on 
should add, is not something superimposed on the mean 
ing but the author’s mental handwriting. There courteous 
innocently penguin-eyed comrade capitalist Cummings 
gets the best of strong publisher and boorish public. 


To the hoop poem in Viva there are various companio! 
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effects—not to mention “‘and off away offoffoff rolls 
andAnDaNd wonderfully 1 wibbleAwabbling circle a 
wheel A—”’ Examine “‘silversaying-fish,”” ““& so at 
twilight,” “‘toward a sunset I turn my face,” “did you 


ever keep caterpillars,” 


hert 
i flapping doy 


Yes, “the tragedy of life always hasn’t been and 
n't that some people are poor and others rich, some 
hunery and others not hungry, some weak and others 


strong. The tragedy is and always will be that most 
people are unable to express themselves.”’ 
One does not like to praise, then take away the praise 
will not; but there are a few queries. (a) Not to be 
confused with Virgil’s necessary artificial argot of polite 


ness, the sharkskin papillae pebble-pattern of the Italian 


garden-wall ndesirably change he 
carden-walk, desirably changes now and then to 
polished whit nosaic: “Not only has Turk been up; 


he’s been doing’: (b) a Saint Sebastian—as our Dante 
probably knows—may be hid by too many arrows of 


awareness; (c) a tag is perhaps too much a certain kind of 
tag for a’ that it is used by a poet; (d) one is never going 
| : 1 


words as one scores sounds, con 
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desfusionpair” being not hard on the brain but awkward 
for it; (e) the book should have an index though it may 
be like suggesting that the kangaroo pouch accommodate 
a grown kangaroo; (f) Which freedom wears best? that of 
a leprechaun a leopard a leper a hyperholiest priest of 
Benares, or of the mystic for whom leprosy becomes 
negligible? Mr. Cummings’ obscenities are dear to him, 





good 
1 


hunting, but one thing is certain: if an otherwise divine | 


somewhat as Fsau’s hairiness is associated with 


burlesque is a bouquet that has a stench, a chair that was 
a garbage-pail—then a grin, a smirk, a smile, are synony | 
mous; B is not for Beatrice but for bunk, and 1 am not 
Dante. 

But—possibly—perhaps “‘the hole point’’ is not that 
Odessa has “the best mud in the world.” 

“ Birdlike and boy,” “defunct,” “dwarfish,” “chipmunk 
lion,” “‘mr/ cricket” and mr crab (the s-year vermin), 
Comrade Can’t, and “So do I” recall Mr. Civility, Pick 
thank, and Cutpurse, and this to some extent children’s 
story, by an author whose kindness to comrade stunned, 
equals America, has traits in common with Hashimura 
Togo, Ezra Pound, Gertrude Stein, T. S. Eliot, and the 





Guls Hornbook; the consanguinity with James Joyce 
being the nostalgic note, quite as much as a similarity 
in harmonics; cf. “the tide’s acute weaving murmur” 
and “my blueveined child.” 

Tyrannies fall “by the hand of Poietes.””. But magnan 
imity is greater than valor; that Mr. Cummings has well 
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learned this lesson appears in his summary of those 
wasmen which Virgil showed him, among whom And 
low—‘‘weed of dogma flourishes”—with no airhole for 
I am: “This is a tragic time” and Russians are “artists 
because giving is their nature, their self, what they wish 
to do and what they can be. ‘Take this fellow; the 
Russian who gave me his bed— . . . If he’d had three 
beds or five beds he’d have given three beds or five beds’’. 
The publishers say FEimi is a novel; but in penguin, 
~ pour artiste, voir c’est concevoir, et concevoir, c’est 
composer” “‘little capcom Kem-min-kz” says Cézanne 
says. Marianne Moore 


LE FRONT ROUGE 


The Red Front, by Louis Aragon, translated by F. F 
Cummings. Contempo Publishers, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Both Aragon’s poem and Cummings’ rendition of it 

into American-English are extremely effective. The 

entire performance has the quality of a good show to be 
seen, heard, or read once and then never to be reénacted. 
l'aken at its best, its values are transitory; it is an affair 
of the moment, and already that moment is behind us. 

Perhaps this is the utmost that we can expect from such 

a poem; perhaps its failures as a permanent work of art 

and incidentally as propaganda) are inherent in the 

nature of its purpose, which is a celebration of the 

Kive Year Plan. But whatever its merits and failures 
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may be, they involve definitions of what “revolutionary,” 
“proletarian,” or “class-conscious’”’ poetry has come to 
mean in our generation. I believe that they are of 
enough importance to transcend this particular example 
of contemporary art, so rather than subject this poem to 
direct analysis, I shall use it to make a few generalizations 
of my own concerning the problems of writing “‘revolu 
tionary” poetry in America. 

First of all, there has been some confusion of terms 
defining such poetry. A few years ago (largely becauss 
of Michael Gold’s voice in the matter) there was a desire 
to call all verse containing criticism of the existing social 
order “proletarian” poetry. The idea was transplanted 
from Russia, and very little trouble was taken to examine 
its exact reference to class-conscious verse that we might 
expect to be written in America. So far I have seen no 
actual poetry written by proletarian hands in France, 
England, or the United States. Certain young men, and 
some who are now middle-aged, have written verse deal 
ing with the class struggle, but by any definition that can 
possibly be made, they are products of capitalist society; 
they may be poor (and if they devote much time to writ 
ing poetry, they are likely to remain so), but they are not 
victorious proletarians living in a socialist state whose 
ambition it is to create a classless society. Louis Aragon 
is not a proletarian, neither is E. E. Cummings, yet both 
have combined their talents toward making a poem that 


] 


hails the destruction of middle-class society. I suspect 
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that the “revolt’’ in this particular poem has at its roots 
the contempt of the artist (the post-war artist of da-da 
persuasion) for the bloated, slow-witted middle class 
who alternately patronized and oppressed him. I suggest 
that the term “proletarian” be banished from our shores 
until our own revolution is accomplished. 

The choice of terms for class const 101 S verse brings 
up another problem. Is such verse to have immediat 
appeal, or is it to be so written as to have the quality of 
permanence? Obviously the flaws which rise to the sur 
face of The Red Front have definite merits if read aloud 
to a large audience. The mere recitation of a familiar 
slogan often excites applause; yet the repetition of SSSR 
and SSUR in the closing passage of The Red Front loses 
force upon rereading, and the exciting image of the train 
riding to an October dawn 1s halted rather than given fresh 
fuel. The loose rapid spontaneous lines have something of 
the same effect gained in John Dos Passos’s translation of 
Blaise Cendrars’s Panama, of which one can remember 
almost nothing after the first highly favorable impression, 


In other words, suc h verse often veers over into the cl 





of well-written advertising copy or journalism. No deep 


emotional roots are struck and the poet fails (I think) to 
make the necessary association between the emotional 
life of his readers and the slogan he employs. In the more 


successful passages of The Red Front some attempt 1s 


made toward this association and for that reason such 
lines as the following retain conviction: 
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Hail to 

the Red 

army 

A star is born on earth 

A star today leads toward a fiery breach 

the soldiers of Boudiony 

Something of the same conviction may be found in 

S. Funaroff’s poem hailing Dnieprostroi, which, after 
quoting Blake’s Tiger closes with these lines: 

And new loves burn with tigris eves 

Billions of kilowatt hours. 


And Stephen Spender is uniformly convincing because 
he has learned how to personalize his social attitudes. 
His personality, and his art as a poet working within the 
tradition of English verse, are the elements of permanence 
in his work, the means by which his celebration of an 
event will continue to be interesting and to carry revolu 
tionary content long after the immediate occasion is lost 
in the files of the daily newspaper. 

I offer these few generalizations in the belief that 
living poets, whose work has at its source some reference 
to contemporary life, are ripe to solve the problems | 
have raised, that they will not be satisfied with the pro- 
duction of another Red Front but will build anew. They 
will take care (I hope) to clothe, but not to muffle, the 
impact of new ideas in permanent form. 


Horace Gregor) 
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Spell Against Death, by Harold Lewis Cook. Harper & Bros. 

Mr. Cook, whose work has been appearing in the maga 
zines, was, it seems, importuned by Miss Millay to collect 
his verse and publish it. It may seem rather obvious for 
a reviewer to mention the noticeable touch of Millay in 
such a volume. The touch is there none the less. So, too, 
is the influence of T. S. Eliot (slight, it is true), Elinor 
Wylie, Louise Bogan and 
say that Mr. Cook has 


A. E. Housman. This is not to 


a 
had no personal influence on his 
own work, for he has, and as a matter of fact there is no 
more direct derivation apparent in his book than in the 
first book of any one of a number of recent poets. De 
rivation in itself is not only no crime but is quite necessary. 


It is, however, as a framework for the support of the 


expression of an intellectual and emotional identity that 
derivative standards may legitimately be employed. Mr. 
Cook seems to have expressed his masters more skilfully 
than he has expressed his own identity. Far too many of 
the poems in his book wander off at their close into 
vagueness, thereby marring an impression almost created, 
and confusing the reader whose hopeful anticipation the 
author’s frequent felicity of phrase has stimulated. 

A first reading of Spell Against Death leaves Mr. Cook 
in a better light than a second, the first convincing you 
that he has a good gait and the second that it is not 
carrying him anywhere. Lest this seem too harsh a judg- 
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ment upon one who has the qualities of a 
stowed somewhere on his person, it must 


his aims being high, so too must be the 
Poetry Hour, of Holebottom, Delawar: 


town than Mr. Cook for his 


When shall a rhyme b 
As lover’s feet? 


tor Mr. Cook ought to know bette: He | 





occasionally, though not consistently = shows 


transcription of the indescribable gesture 


Too often, having a taste for the precious 
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more lenient criticism for her vers abou 


how to use it. Poetry must somehow contri 


characters and symbols which the eye can tz 


which he is judged. Mrs. Ella Snole, of the L 


t ler 


’ ta nt 


that he 


another of intellect and emotion, a transcription 


| 


brain return unscrambled to their original resonan« 


1 
like a person 


who would not be hungry before a dish flanked by t\ 
knife and fork, but whose mouth would water at ht 
of the same food attended by polish si] an 
glass—the poet loses himself in his own quit ab 
ability to create a fine phrase or a memorable line, fot 
getting that these are only notes, not music. Mr. Co 
is more than ordinarily gifted in this notation, but some 
curious involuntary reticence makes him constantly wit! 
hold himself from climax and fulfilment 

which, though in a sense eloquent, is elog not of tl 
peril and agony of the soul but of a young n s desi 

















First Hurdl 


to write a poem. For example, Rejected Lover: 





| n of wisdom is brought low, 

Face down on earth he now lies pron 
And there he eats a bitter herb, 

And gnaws unmarrowed bone. 
lo him >is no lowly plac 

His thoughtless foot lad trod before, 


Nowhere he would not couch him now, 


And thankful be therefor. 











iraws n ir 1ts mean 
Che broad sky cracks abov s head. 
I sun as black as midnight 
Yet rth is not his bed. 


Nor may he sleep. For ripening sleep 


} £ I 
D not lect the outcast ey 

Chis lover must grow proud ag 
| 


In loving Death, to die. 


To one whe oes not know the chronology of Mr. 


Cook’s poems, if appears that the pre sent volume must 


be made up largely of early work. Pieces which have 
recently appeared in magazines and are not included 


here seem more moving and more mature. If this is the 


case we need only remember the merits of Mr. Cook’s 
talent, which are many, and that he will probably have 
occasion to look back upon Spe// Against Death as the 
true and growing poet is likely to leok back upon his 
first book, with that tender sympathy reserved for an 
ordeal safely past 

It might be a good rule for all poets to observe: to 


begin publication with the second volume, skipping the 
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first, and to request friends and well-wishers to reserve 
their encomiums. All of this sounds as if Spe// Against 
Death were nor worth reading. That is not ture. It is 
better than most first books, but the distance between its 
performance and Mr. Cook’s promise is greater than it 
should be. Raymond Holden 


THE NEW HOPI 


From Feathers to Iron, and The Magnetic Mountain, by C. 
Day Lewis. Hogarth Press, London, 1931 and 1933. 
In this latest generation of English poets C. Day Lewis 

occupies a difficult and somewhat uneasy position. To us 

in America he seems to fill the necessary gap between 

Auden and Spender, and this artificial relationship places 

much of his work in an unfavorable light. He is consider 

ably less of an artist than his two contemporaries, and at 
first glance his unique contribution seems pale in direct 
comparison with them. 

Perhaps the best way to approach him is first to present 
his rather obvious shortcomings and then to isolate his 
merits. Now that we have two of his books before us, 
some sixty-six poems in all, a few generalizations concern 
ing them are possible. To the American, Day Lewis’s 
poetry lacks that exotic flavor of the unfamiliar that is 
often expected from a foreign writer; the texture of his 
work seems flat and the surface dull. He is prolific, yet he 
seems to be quite without the felicity that sometimes 
accompanies the performance of a facile writer. By this I 
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mean that he has much to say and in his haste has found 
little time for self-criticism. His vocabulary often falls 
short of his purpose, and the anticipated climax of a well- 
conceived poem is marred by undistinguished phrasing. 
Later I shall quote the few exceptions to this rule. So 
much then for his faults, which on first reading obscure his 
importance and serve to bewilder those who find a large 
gap between his actual performance and his evident in- 
tention. 

From Feathers to Iron may be read as an appropriate 
background for the problems raised in The Magnetic 
Mountain. The epilogue (written to W. H. Auden) of the 
first book might well be taken as a transition from the old 
world to the new, the initial step toward The Magnetic 
Mountain. Note here that the phrase “new signature” has 
since been used as a title for an anthology of contemporary 
English verse issued by the Hogarth Press; the idea 
behind the phrase embodies the hope of a fresh start and is 
the conscious expression of a new spirit in English poetry: 

But I, who saw the sapling, prophesied 

\ growth superlative and branches writing 
On heaven a new signature. 

Once more the bird goes packing, the skeleton 
Sets teeth against a further dissolutian. 

Still, let us w ear the flesh away ‘and leave 
Nothing for birds, anatomy for men. 

The direction of the entire book is toward affirmation; 
the waste land is dwindling in the distance far behind it: 
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Beauty breaks ground, O, in strange places: 

Seen after cloudburst down the bone-dry watercourses 

In Texas a great gusher, a grain- 

Elevator in the Ukraine plain 

To a new generation turns new faces 

This confidence is an act of faith, and in The Magnetic 

Mountain, which follows it, the statement of faith is 
clothed in a large symbol. Risking the chance of over- 
simplifying Day Lewis’s intention, I would say that his 
mountain symbol is an expression of faith in humanity 
itself, and that here at the end of the road we find a class- 
less society rising from the wreckage of the past. This 
much is certain: some kind of collective regeneration of 
England is prophesied; dissolution and decay destroy 
themselves and we must believe that the will to live re 
asserts itself anew after the climax of disaster. This, I 
would say, is the “message” of The Magnetic Mountain and 
the message is made all the more interesting because it 
presents a contradiction (or at least a problem) in all 
revolutionary poetry written today. Day Lewis’s prob 
lems as an individua! poet are still unresolved. He has 
definite and valuable talents as a lyricist and the courage 
to conceive an ambitious poem, such as the entire plan of 
The Magnetic Mountain; but, as | have remarked before, 
his use of language is uncertain, so much so that his work 
presents an uneven appearance: hackneyed images, dog- 
gerel rhythms and loose phrasing rise to the surface. These 
flaws in technique may or may not be important; some are 
caused by hasty writing, but another cause lies in the fact 
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that he is attempting to eat his cake and have it too. He 
finds himself forced to assert his mystic or divine rights as 
an individual in revolt, and at the same time he is con- 
vinced that individual rights must abdicate their seats of 
power. The best expression of this contradiction is found 
in the following poem from The Magnetic Mountain, and is, 
I think, the single instance where Day Lewis has used his 


conflict to poetic advantage: 
Consider. These are they 
Who have a stake tn earth 


Sut risk no wing on air, 
Walk not a planet path. 
Theirs the reward of all 
Phat live by sap alone, 
Flourishing but to show 


Which way the wind has gor 


W hile oaks of pedigree 
Stand over a rich seam, 
\nother sinks the shaft, 


Kills furnace, gets up steam. 


hese never would break throug! 
The orbit of their year, 
Admit no altered stress, 


Decline a change of gear. 


he tree grips soil, the bird 
Knows how to use the wind; 


But the full man must liv 





Rooted yet unconfined. 


It is hardly necessary for me to say that I think this is 
an excellent poem, and from the nature of its excellence | 


believe that Day Lewis’s best work is still unwritten. Any 
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one reading these two volumes of verse a second time will 
discover much evidence of the strength he has drawn from 
his conscious efforts toward affirmation; Day Lewis’s 
promise is so nearly achieved that one is inclined to feel 
that his next book wil! resolve the difficulties of his present 
situation. Horace Gregory 


SIGHT UNSEEN 


Ships and Lovers, by Thomas Caldecot Chubb. Albert 
and Charles Boni, Inc. 

Ships and Lovers is a volume of little distinction and, in 
fact, of little interest. This poetry is “romantic,” but 
not so in any primary and philosophic sense. Nor is it 
romantic because of any excessive concern with the poet’s 
own emotional parade; it does not possess that sort of 
romanticism which, for instance, describes much of the 
poetry written by Sara Teasdale or Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. Indeed, it exhibits no quality of self-searching, 
morbid or otherwise. Mr. Chubb’s romanticism is, gen 
erally, a broad and probably more healthy variety, with 
something of Masefield’s sea-going juvenility about it. 
His attention is much engaged with clippers, pirate en 
signs, “lean schooners,” “‘tall masts,’ the Trades, South 
ern constellations, “Southern women when their hot 
Spanish blood coursed wantonly,” “sweet Smyrna figs,” 
“hanged prisoners dancing a rigadoon,” and such neces 
sary adjuncts. These properties themselves are not 
rearranged with much show of inventiveness. There is a 
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poem about the sea merchant who knows “the way the 
monsoon hits Colombo in a wall of rain” and “has 
trekked oil from Vera Cruz,” but who is 


Without one trace in speech or walk of all his journeys to far lands 
Chat have set wrinkles on his face and calluses upon his hands. 
There are poems about the Elizabethan sea-dog reduced 


to status of inn-keeper, the derelict and diseased sailor 
contemplating suicide on the dock, the “lure” or “‘magic”’ 


of the sea, and various characters from a New England 


port. The same instinct, perhaps on an adolescent rather 
than a juvenile plane, produces poems about the dis- 


appointment of the lady of the Marquis, about Josephine 


on Martinique, about Napoleon’s parting from Josephine, 
about a garden near Florence, and about the glory of 


spring in New England, that region which, it has been 
slanderously said, is hard and cold. Or again, it may be 
inferred, the translations from the Italian and French, 
which show Mr. Chubb’s best writing, probably because 
of the relative superiority of his models, derive from the 


same bent. 

Such materials as these, of course, might conceivably 
produce poetry. But Mr. Chubb shows little preoccupa 
tion with the medium of his art; or in less high-falutin 
terms, he is usually content with the cliché of structure, 
rhythm, or phrase. This is a demonstrable point, es- 
pecially so in the last instance. By way of catalogue: 
“strumming of the breeze’’; ‘anguish of dream birth as 


every poet will know’; “‘sails mounted tier on tier in 
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pride”; “inborn romance”; “eternal wonder of the sea’’; 
“magic of his first glimpse of the sea”; “where courage 
still, and valiance, was a flame.” Further, when Mr. 
Chubb attempts greater originality he is frequently 
inaccurate or vague. In reference to the spars on a ship 
where a man is dying, he says 
Suffused with that haloish glow which always pervade 
When a soul seeks the stars. 

This is simply an inaccuracy, an arbitrary violation of 
nature with no context of justificati n. Then the wings 
of the migrating duck 

a beat a tune 

As wild as any saga, 

As weird as any run 

Scrawling ancient n 

And then swept on. 
This is simply vague. Unhappily, such bits as the lines 
last quoted vitiate the poem which is probably the most 
successful, Wild Duck Song. This poem is simple and 
unpretentious (elsewhere the poet is frequently confused 
and resolves his confusion in the obvious—the ordi 
nary psychology of the cliché), and at moments indicates a 
certain modest power of perception. This matter of Pp 
ception is the whole matter. Mr. Chubb has seen little; 
he has accepted much on report, and generally on bad 
report. Poetry, I suppose, is a way of seeing. 


Robert Penn Warren 
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Selected Poems, by L. A. G. Strong. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Common Sen fhout Poetry, by L. A. G. Strong. Alfred 

\. Knopf 

Mr. Strong’s poetry reveals a talent of about the order 
found in most present-day verse. The emotion—love, 
despair, or whatever it may be—is felt as the other poets 
have felt it, the metaphors and similes are usually those 


the other poets have used, and there is a certain technical 


facility in the handling of verse forms which pleases the 
not-too-exacting ear. One sees this kind of verse again and 
again in orgar ke The New Statesman and Nation, and in 


our own country in Harper’ and similar ventures. \ 
Selected Po 


ilready forgotten volumes must approach something of the 
unpleasant natu: of an exhumation) o 


blivion is always the 


posed of such verse (the selection from 


ily delays a little 


while longer what is inevitable, for « 
fate of average accomplishment. Mr. Strong has turned 
to the writing of prose during the last few years, and he 


] ) . . belied ‘ 
asks us to excuse a Selected Poems because “if a poet 






attempt a different medium his verse is apt to be for 

gotten.” Mr. Strong is deceiving himself: if a man’s verse 

is forgotten there is a truer reason 
;, 


The subject headings under which t 





1c pe ems are 


arranged mark the poet’s interests: Dublin, Devon, 
Epitaphs, L Poems, and Scotland. The poems in the 
Dublin and Devon sections record the author’s impressions 
of landscapes and people. T1 Epitaphs are mildly 
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humorous or serious, never brilliant enough to be memo- 
rable. One passes on to the love poems. Once more the 
poet exploits the standardized ideas and emotions, and 
permits himself such phrases as “loveliest thoughts,” 
“quiet as the tide.” 

The Moods and On Ruach A-Vor, which partially stimu- 
late the mind to that activity necessary to the enjoyment 
of good verse, are the best poems in the book. I quote a 
portion of the former: 


Heron, look up, the salmon leaps on high: 
Oh, see her curve of glory in the air 
She bears redeeming silver in her mouth, 
Spanning the happy rivers, rood by rood: 

Go follow her till waters answer sky; 

Till one sweet spindle marry North and South, 
And earth sway up to heaven, stair by stair, 


! 


Mood over mood. 


Mr. Strong’s theme is the old romantic desire for a 
different kind of world. He longs to be free of this world’s 
“hard meditations, the burning of beauty and pain,” and 
although he sometimes mentions the “fortunate island far 
in the West” he does not define his meaning with any 
clarity. He lacks the strength to create a poetic vision out 
of his dissatisfaction. Thus he ends without having made 
an effort to solve the first problem that confronts the con 
temporary poet. 

Common Sense About Poetry is in most respects an 


adequate handbook for the beginner. The externals of 


verse are discussed simply (at times rather too simply) and 
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with some pertinence. One admires the absence of the 
pedant’s bungling in these matters, yet is forced to admit 
that when Mr. Strong attempts to deal with the more 
dificult aspects of the art, as in The Poetic Approach to 
Reality, he is not very illuminating. A number of remarks, 
such as “Poetry can not be paraphrased—tt is the one way 
of saying something which otherwise must go unsaid,” and 
“Look for the time, not for the number of syllables,” 
might be read with profit by schoolmasters as well as 
‘“beginners.”” Unfortunately, a book like this is seldom 
read by those who need it most. T. C. Wilson 


NEWS NOTES 


William Haskell Simpson, whose career as a poet our readers have 
followed, died at his home in Chicago early in June. Mr. Simpson was 
active for many years of his life as manager of advertising and later 
passenger agent of the Santa Fe railway, through whose southwestern 
expansion he became acquainted with the rich staining of racial color in 
the New Mexico and Arizona country which he commemorated so 
delicately in his verse. His book, 4/ong Old Trails 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. Last September his latest group of 


poems honored this magazine. 


was issued in 1929 by 


It may be appropriate to repeat here his lovely elegy, first printed her« 
January 19 which says so much in its six short lines: 

Pity not the dead 

They are comforted. 

Should they wake not 

All is forgot. 

If they rise again 

Love folds them then 
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rhythmic method, and strongly opposes th 


of old-fashioned “‘elocution. 
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In May occurred the death of Lee Wilson 
active as a teacher of drama, as dramatist, poet, and 
who will be mourned by many friends for his 
personality, was the author of a number of pla 
verse, the latest collected in The Grea lightenment (Harper & Bros., 
1929). He had recently been appointed professor of matic technique 
at the Yale University School of Drama 
George Pierce Baker, who retired at the cl f th 
Thus his untimely death at fifty-four cut his activ just as its 
most interesting phase was about to be Walter Prich Fato 
has now been appointed as Prof. Baker’ c Y } 
The death of Kathleen Tankersley Young was r ; fre Mexic ( 
May. Miss Young had shown a high t n her poetic work 
exhibited in two carefully selected volumes, Ten Poems (Parnassi 
Press, 1930) and The Dark Land (Dragon Press, 1932 She h ( 
participated in the publication of the experimental magazine, 
and in the verse and prose pamphlet he Mc Fditions 
Press of New York. 
Another poet whose too early death occurr 1 Jur W stodd: 
King of Spokane, Washington. Mr. King was a highly talented jour 
ist and writer of humorous verse. His notable success ca! the writ 
of the lyric for one of the most popular of war songs, The Long I 
Trail, but his dexterity in satirical jour m h P 
Spokane newspapers notable. His best " W 
1926 by Doran in What the Queen Said 
From June 29th to July rst the School of Speec f Northwesterr 
University held its third annual National Pr Festiv: Evanstor 
Illinois. These festivals area high and ra xperier of the beauty of 
poetry as a vocal art. The poems rea this year’s ¢ petition fi 
honors were chosen from pli ivs of F uripi les cs ¢ 
Keats, Wordsworth, Browning and Drayton, an ms of Day 
The festival is open to all men and women ov seventee ars of 
The School of Speech faculty, led by Lew Sar ncoura simp 
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Miss Josephine W. Johnson, of Webster Groves, Mo., has contributed 
to Poetry and other magazines. Ditto Mr. Jay du Von, of Rock 
Island, Ill.; Mr. Carl John Bostelmann, of Rutherford, N. J.; Mr. Earl 
Daniels, of Brookton, M .ss.; Miss Laura Lee Bird, who is now teaching 
in Brenham, Texas; and Mr. T. C. Wilson, of Columbus, Ohio. 

The other poets of this number are new to our readers: 

Mr. Bertram Higgins is an Australian poet, living in Melbourne. He 
has contributed to local and English magazines, and with Edgell Rick- 
word he edited the Calendar of Modern Letters, which for its two years 
was one of the finest of modern critical journals. 

Helen Wolfert (Mrs. Ira W.) lives in New York City, where she teaches 
and raises cats when she is not traveling. 

Miss LoVerne Wilson, born in North Dakota of Swedish and Irish 
parents, has lived in the Aleutian Islands, in a Michigan lumber camp, 
and in Berkeley, Cal., where she is now doing secretarial work. 

Mr. Don Stanford, born in Amherst, Mass., in 1913, is now a student 
at the College of the Pacific and living at Stockton, Cal. 

Miss Dolores Cairns is a proofreader in Augusta, Maine. 
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The Fleeting, by Walter de la Mare. Alfred A. Knopf. 
In Later Days, by Arthur L. Salmon. Ernest Benn, Ltd., London. 
Reconstruction: Six Poems, by Randall Swingler. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
Moweaqua and Other Poems, by Theodore C. Kahn. Priv. ptd., New Haven. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 
Bucknell Verse, 1932-1933, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Yearbook of Stanford Writing, Volume 4, 7933. English Club, Stanford 
University. 
Adelaide Crapsey, by Mary Elizabeth Osborn. Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
The Name and Nature of Poetry, by A. EF. Housman. Macmillan Co. 
Some Aspects of the Diction of English Poetry, by Henry Cecil Wyld. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
Plagiarism: An Essay on Good and Bad Borrowing, by W. A. Edwards. 
Gordon Fraser, Minority Press, Cambridge. 
Once Again in Chicago, by Minnie Hite Moody. Alfred H. King, N. Y. 
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